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. fJ ritk EXPLORATION OF TIPST, THIftP,. AND SIXTH GRADE 
" ' . STODENTS' OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS AND VERBAL RE- 
' 8PQNSES ELICITED Bif "A SPECiFiC ■LISTENI^^G TASK 
,' '. ■ ' . ■; ; ! ■ Ordejr No. 7804241 



APAMS, Caryl Leah, Ph.D.' Southern Illinois tjnlverslty at 
,/ Carbpridale, 1977.. Il3pp. Major Professor: Dr. Terry R. 
'} Shepherd • . ' ; 

■; ■ ■ ■(■■J , ■ •, 

- ' Purpose : The maijor pprpose of thls^.study was to observe 
elementary school Sftudents' overt behaviors during 'a listening 
task, to ihyesil gate the relationship of these-faTct^ors to the 
Child's compreiheifslon of the content of thf taslj/ shown by free ; 
^ret^Ulng and responses to questioning, and to -itivestlpte how 
these observabfe behaviors and compriaherislin related to the , . 
chlld/S classroom listening performance and academic ^^Uitjr 
and performance as assessed-fey classrocJip teaohers; ; / 

. Method : Twenty first gr^de, twenty third ^rade, and twiBrity 
sixth grade students were -i^ndomly selected trom'iefemen^aj-y^ . 
attendance centers of a school district In Southern Illlnals. . ' 

The researcher, Interaptlng with ea,^lrsubject;lndivldqallyv 
read prally a passage from a basal text appropriate to students' 
gi*a<de level. > » 

During the experimental setting, the jEjxamlner obse^ped . 
behaviors^ of the subject' which were felt to;have possible rel^- 
, y^iice to Ifstenlng. - / ' 

/ Following the listening- task, each student reWd its content, 
and, the^ifc^lnen questiohed the thlld with literal leyiel dues- 
tibri^ afffqu^s'tlons requiring Inferential and evaluatlve\iudg- 

/'.ment6, ' / ' .- ■.; ./: ' ' ■ 

, feach subject's classroom listening performance, aca^^ 

ability and* performance) and classroom listening instruction 
/were assessed through a. teacher questionnaire. , / 
y Analysis of Data : Audiotapes of each experlmentaV situation . 
/' wece transcribed and comprehension ratings, niade; of each ■ 
'child's retelling/responses to^ilteral questions, ^dlo infer^n-. 
'tial aiidevaluative queistlpns; ; In addltlon/overaiy comprehen- 
sion :/utings were calculated for each subject. /, 

A/varlety of statistical analysec were performed to determine 
the significance or correlation leVel between comprehension 
^co'r'es, examiner-observed behaviors during the experimental 
setting, and classroom listening performahce.' , 

|Hndin^: Multiple regression analyses revealed that^ob- 
seiTved behaviors of maintaining eye contact mqst' of the time : 
during listening, of appropriate facial expressions, and twlst- 
, in^ and shifting body position were/cpmprehenslon -enhancing* 
' thfe behavior of excessive hand nnovements was comprehension- ' > 

; detracting. ' \ ' 

./^ Regression analysts revealed no significant relationship 
Existed between overairilstenlng comprehension In the experl- 
ineiil^al setting and classroom listening (detei-mined by teacher 
' /judgment), nor between listening comprehen'g^lor) and academic 

/ability and performance (determined by teacher judgment). 

' A t*test for differences between tneans showed that the mean 
comprehension score of students easily distracted visually 
during listenlhg was not significantly different froni the mean 
score of studen^not evidencing this characteristic. Chl-smuare 
analysis revealed these students were not perceived by class- 
room teachers as being easily distracted during cla^srpomj 
listening. Comprehension sc6res of subjects indicating being 
au4ltoxlly distracted during listenifig did not differ sipiificantly 

from the remainder of the group. 

The Scheffe Procedure revealed that the mean comprehen - 

«lbn scores of sixth grade studelits'we re significantly better 
than first grade students. (.05 level) 

Pearson Correlation Coeifflcients calculated between retell - 
ing^and literal camprehenslon--. 6217; between retelling and 
Inferential and eValuutlve comprehension--. 6869; between 
literal and inferential and evaluative comprehension--. 5174. 
All correlations were significant at ^.001 level. 

No slgnlficap^ correlation existed between comprehension 
^ on questions Involving Inferences and evaluative judgments 
* and subjects' academic ability and performance. , 



ence was renected in his verbal responses. . ■ • _ 

Sations:. The relationship of wl^at appears to be Us- . 
tenSiiStldbehavi^^rs o Usjnin^ ^ 
lead to interesting speculations at this tlm^ rur^ ^ 
should b6 done in order to help determine more exactly tne ro , 
of these behavibrs in/listening cpmprehension. ., . . ' 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORAL SPELLING,' AUDITOI^y 
Sequencing; AND VOCAL RHYTHM O^der No. 7807095;: 

4 . . ' . , ' .« 1 '. 

BAIL'EY, Robert Lincoln, Ph,D. Indiana State University, lOTjV 
92pp. Director: Dr. George Early and Chairperson: Dr. Kai^l v 
■ Zucker- ; ' ' ' - '"v: ' 

The major premise of this paper sf ate s that chiidren|s sucrv 
cess in later learning:depends on successful resolution of ^arty v 
developmental skills. In order to'test this premise th^ rela^ 
tionship betwen an Academic task of a temporal' nature and. / , 
three temporal tasks with a lo\yer level of developmental com- / 
plexity was ^jcamined. All four tasks ye re car efully.analy zed 
' in terms of Input, output, arid feedbaclj fo'rmat to emphasize the , 
role of task analysis. , • ^. - . ^ 

Sixty-six normal third-grade students were adminlstere<i a- • 
group intelligence test, an oral spelling test, ^nd-three mei- • •■ 
sures of low- level temporal abilitiiBS. The.three low-aeyel tefc 
poral tasks consisted of t^yo auditory seque|\ci rig tasks and a; y:-^ 
vocaU rhythm test. . . - V • ■ 

Results of the study sho\Yed mental. ages and the scores in". v 
ail three temporal tasks to l?e highly correl^ted^with oral sp^Up 
ing scores. Multiple regression equatioris indicated thlat all; - v: ,/ 
three temporal tasks were signifipant predictors of oral spell«ij 
Ing, independent of mental agfe, ' Two of thfe temporal tasks-r; :;: 

t vocal rhythm anyone of the ^uditory sequencirig tasks->^iBi^^^ 
better predictors of oral spelling results than was merifal : ^ 
Fi^idings indicated that good oral sppll^rs performed signiff?:: 
czmtly b|tter on allVemporal tasks-and intelligence lests th^^ 

poor or:^ speller's. \ v v . :/yV . _ 



THE EFFECT. 6f. LISTENING INSTRUCTION ON LISTENING 
TEST SCORES . • Order No. 7731121 



BARKER,, John Forest,. Ed.D. Brigham Young University, 1977. 
275pp. Chairman: Eldmi^. Piickett 



The purpose of this study was to determine if a' , signi|tfHF^~ 

difference existed in listening achievement ampng l^SthOTrand 
176 fifth grade students randomly assigned to direct, indirect ' 
and regular instruction groups; Treatment was corifihed to 
lessons which developed ability to listen for (fetalis, detallsjn 
sequen|ce, maifi ideas, directions, inferential responses- and fact 
and ©pinion. Listening was ineasu|*ed by pretest and posttest 
gains on the Stanford Achievement Test^and the author -con-* 
striicted Six Listening Skills Tost. ''^^ 

^ '^nerally, pupils wl.o -received cither direct or indirect* . 

listening instri^ctioj^ nuide sif^nificantly lar't^er fi;ain^ than thosCTj 
who received no sppcifid listeninf^ inst : iunim. . | 
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m INVESTIGATION OF AUi)ITORY LEARNING IN REL A-r* 
TI^N TO MENTA^-. APTITUDE ^ SIGNAL DISTORTION, AND 
SP]^ECH COMPRESSION 

V V ■ . '■ ; . V y 

GpiBtEY^ Jon Michael^ Ph.D, University of Southern. CalUornla'j 
1977/ Chairman: Professor Robert A, Snilth 

■ A series of lnvestlgations explored the feasibility of sub- ' 
stltvitlng Ustenlhg for reading competencies In Army training, '. ^ 
With special reference to lower aptitude individuals; 
; Findings , A preliminary survey, for comparing the prefer- s* 
ertce-Kor learning by listening versus learning by reading Indl- 
cated that: (1) Preference for learning by llstenlnj^ranged . • 
from U percent foir Individuals having high readlnfe abilities 
to 45 percent' for Individuals having poor reading abilities. 

(2) Preference for learning by listening Is related to m.ental » 
aptitude, ranging from 8 percent for high mental ;ibili'iy Individ- . 
uals/to 28 percent for low mental ability individuals (3) Over- 
all, aj^proxlmately 25 percent of a sample of 300 IncUviduals 
preferred to learn by listening rather than by,rpiding. 

Results of five experijiients using tlme-comiDresscd speech 
Indicated that: (1) Speech.rate rather than'Signal!'distortlon 
•due to the compression process appeared to be the major cause 
for decreased comprehension of materials presented at fast 
•rates of speech. This was true for both high andilow mental 
aptitude- Individuals. .(2) Scaling of readiii'g passages for diffi- 
culty by direct magnitude estimation and a readability formula 
correlated highly with scaling of these materials by other re- 
sear chers"usl|ig Cloze procedures, recall tjffiijts, and category 
scaling techniques. (^) Comprehension qf-^lbjtening passages, 
decreased as a function of mental aptitude a,'rjd |:he difficulty 
•level and speech rate of the listening $Glfection( This was true 
for difficulty both between and within jist^ning Jiiaterials. No 
differences were found in the type pf ;ilrfpri}iatipn learned by 
hlgl? and low nien^l aptitude indi\|iiduals although the latter 
learned a lesser amount from a listening ^elqiction. (4) Using . 
the time saved by the' time compression of speech to present 
additional, new information did not increase the amount learned 
^over that obtained b^.pr^'senting less, information in uncomf' 
pressed format. , 

Conclusion^ . The results of these investigations suggest 
that: ,(1) Many individuals o/ low reading ability pjiefer to learn 
by listening and can be expected ,t^ learn rpany kinds of pr(fl^e 
materials as welLJ^y listening as by reading. Therefore, prCP 
vision of listening materials as well as reading materials in 
training and job jsituatlons may provide significant motivation, 
to study for many lowei: mental aptitude individuals. (2) Mod- 
* erate degi-ees of speech compression may improve listening 
efficiency (amount learned per time spent listening)jpf indlvid-^ 
uals of^high, average, and low mental aptitude. (3) Bfecauie 
ilstfnlng efficiency may improve with Ihfi use of tii^com- 
pressed speech^ the'time^aved might be used ^to in^rove learn- 
ing by focusjing^ttentlon through use of Inserted aaj^tlons or 
by selectively emphasizing certain aspects pf the material. 
However, results indicate that simply repeating a! me-Ss^e, of'^ 
awlhg'new information in the time saved by the^ compression 
process, is not likely to increase the"amount Learned over that 
learned by listening to an unelabbrated selecjdon presented once 
at a normal (175 \vpm) rate of speech.* (4) Reading materials 
can be §caled fqr listening difflMty by niagnitude es'tiraatipn,' 
a readabUity formula, tloze techniques,'Te(^n tests, or direct 
category scaling procedures. ^Correirltiofis among -these meth- , 
ods range frOm .85 to .95. (5) Time coiiipression/expahsion 
technology can be.used .^o "tailor" listening materials to fit 
fixed time slots. W^en coupled with the inexpensive, easty-to-. 
transport cassettVreco^ders currently available, this tech-. . 
nology permits flexible use of audio' mate rials. 

(Cbpies available from Micrographics De*irtment, Dcfheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA 90007.) 
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PUPPETRY IIDUCATION: ITS ROLE WiTHik THe'' CONTEXT 
, OF JHE CREATIVE -EX^RggSIVE LANGUAGE ARTS CUR- 
RICULUM ;.|^ • . Order .No;,^808.708 

EHLE', Maryanri J;, EdJD. W^est Virginia University/ 1977. 

The purpose of this s(udy;was^^^ design and rVhplement a 
,,.^model which would dehne|an^d'4epcrlbe puppetfy etiurfntiqn "ai^d 
Its potential to nurture and deyelop creative .language expresr ." 
slon wltiiln the eletnentary lanjguag'e arts curriculum^ '/ 
• Chapter I, PUPPETRY feiSuCATION AND CURRIOtALUM 

; DEVELOPMENT, expressed: (1) nqecl for a.study alnfedlt: / 
deflnjtlon^and description ih«t1ie area of puppetry eduia.tlOn, / 
(2>.ii]lpfications of puppetry in the area of creative -eKpressl?ve 
language- arts 'curriculum development, (^jliteraiun* reiatlhg 
tq^the state/of the field, (4") guldli^g questions for frfther ^jlvel- 
opment,*(5). objectives of the study, (6) |>lanned participation- ; 
observatlpn research methodblog>', and^(7) overvf^w of content. 

,Chapt^rvII, A -RByjlEW OF. LITERATURE, jvas a'logical 
outgrowth of the 'first chaptei^and included expansions bh the 
state.of the fipld ?in^d t\ie need for defirirtion and description of 
puppetry 'education. Within chapter frw6 a piodel of puppetry ed- 
ucation was dey^roped.* The mo'del ^^volvjfeci through' an^investi- 
gatlon of the c'o.m morialltl es^ sH^ed l5y ^r oponeint^' of bo th'^pup - 
petry a^d language ar ts as means of developlnfg c retttiVe language 
expression. Eaph pf ttfree^ 'major • sections 'of t^ie Chapter 
compared the research/writings of both groups b||^ f undaniental • 
Vdimenslons of the child's potentials for language developinent, 

\r^ive expression^ and seLf -realization. Each, section con- 
% eluded with a table summarizing the strong de(gi;'ee of unity be- 
'tween the powers arid goals of puppetry and language arts_ on 
each of these^undamental dimensions. The chaptei* concluded 
with a design of the model of puppetrj^ education. 

Chapter ing IMPLEMENTATIO'l^ibF' THE MODEL OF 
PUPPETRY EDUCATION, outlined the progr^ of six mini- 

, modules developed to implement the model of pdj)petry educa- 
tloni. Together the six pilnl-modules represented a prs&tlcal 
synthesis of^hl findings ttom the-literature cited throughout 
the development of the puppetry education model. Designed as. 
/ self-contalnecl units of study', the mini --modulea provided a'de- 

. tailed Instructional resource of objectives, materials, e^qjerl-j 
ences,'knd^icleas for realizing the 'goals of language arts through 
puppetry education. . / / . 

Chapter IV, DESCRIPTION OF PJJPPETRY EDUTCATION 
^MODEL I^IPLEMENTATION, described the Implementation , 

Aof the puppetry education model/progVam of six mini-modules 
within ar fourth grade clagsroom. It includ^Ql all definitive/ 
?iescrlptlve data (daily logs, pictures, child-writings, child- 
* * quotations) of the subjfects* reactions to and interactions with 
each mini-module. The synthesis !of this data for each mlnl^ . 
module provided a detailed descriptive arid pictorial account 
of a practical application of the puppetry education model. This 
chapter concluded with a summary of Ihe major tenets of the 
model which cOuld be per<!eived, through logs, pictures, Chlld- 
writlngs, and child-quotations. * 

Chapter V, SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS, summarized the Infbrmatlol^presented through- 
out the study.' The conclusions in general clearly identified, 
described, and defined puppetry as a legitimate ahd dynamic ' 
cotnponent of the language arts curriculum. * It was concluded' * 
in further detail, as indicated in model, ^pfogram, and log, that 
puppetry education could: 1, stimulate creative imaginlition, . 
thought, and play with, ideas, objects, and language (spoken, . 
written, dramatized, klneslc). 2, satisfy the need for an oi^tlet 
for creative expression, fot free expression of emotions, and 
exmression of th^ affective self. 3. nurture expression and in- 
.te^pretatlon of Ox-ai, written, kineisic, and art languages. 4. de- 

•'^elop^cooperatlve groupwork sWlls. 5. provide opportunity for 
llngui^ic, klneslc, and artistic pXa^^ng out of life pcoblerps. 
6. 'deyelop confidenc)e aiid: know^ledge^f self, others, and envi- 
ronment through intuitive learning and play. On the basis ijf a » 
review and analysis of the first four chapters of the study nine- 
specific I'deas suggesting further investigation were identified 
.and described In the concluding section of this 'chapter. Con- 
cluding comments centered on the implications of puppetry for 
teacher education and language arts curriculum development. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF FOUR 
TECHNIQUES FOR rEACHING VVOR0 MEAN^GS WiTH 
THIRD AND; FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 7803224 

GIPE, Joan- Patricia, Ph.D. PurdueJjnlversUy, 1,977: 197pp. 
»MaJpr Professor;' Richard D, Arnold 

The purpose of this study is to examine the effectiveness of 
four methods for teaching word nieanlngs. Aspects of language, 
cogrtltlve development, and memory processes relevant to 
learnlng^^WQ.r.ds defined as labels for concepts, and their mean- 
ings, prpvide the theoretical rationale for the study.. Learning 
. word meanings can be viewed as an association task (Simon & 
Feigenbaum, 1964; Wickelgren, 1972), wfiereby unknown mean- ' 
ings can become'lcnown by being p^tsented in connection with 
a known word of the same meaning (Mandler & Dean, 1969; 
Thomson & Tulving, 1970). Learning word meanings also caQ.. 
be^vlewed as a hlerarchliially organized categorical task (Col- 
lins,& Quillian,'1969, 1970), whereby meaning can be taught by 
their inclusion in a category with other known words having 
stnilal^eaning (Bower, et aU, 1969; Sm.ith et al., 1974). 
pniwy, learning word meanings can be viewed ^s'an interac- ^ 
tlye long-term memory process of concept development (Llnd^ 
say ^ Norman, 1^: Rumelhart, Lindsay, & Norman, 1972: 
Stlcht et at., l5^), whereby meanings become known by deflo- 
Ing the word, Illustrating Its usage, and providing for appllca- I 
■ tlon of Its use (HaVe, 1975; Wittriik et al., 1975). ^ 

The methods developed for this study include an association," 
a category, and a context method. Dictionary practice was con- 
sidered a fourth method."^ Students vfcith complete sets of data 
on experimental tasks in four third^lw = 93) and four fifth grade 
(N = 78) classrooms In a rural midwestern school, serve as 
subjects to test four hypotheses:, 1. Vocabulary retairfed will 
differ for the four methods. 2. Vocabulary retention will be 
greatest for the context method. 3. Regardless of reading 
'achievement, vocabulary will be retained wiili all methods^ 
4. Regardless of sex of subject^.vocabulary retention will occur 
with all methods. ' ' 

Specially designed worksheets are used as instructional 
materials. The set of worksheets corresponding to the assocl- 
' atlon method teaches word meanings by pairing synonyms. 

Worksheets fqr the category method use category labels with 
. provision for student participation to teach word meanings^ 
Wot-ksheets for the context method teach word meanings in de- 
fining and Illustrative contexts with provision for student ap- 
' plication of the new word meanings. Common dictionary prav:^- 
tlce consists of copylng^deflnitions and writing sentences^ ^ 

The study Is a repeated measures 4x4 Latin square type * 
design in which each subject receives each method. Subjects 
are taught twelve words a week fof eight weeks. Performance 
scores on eight evaluation tasks consisting of twelve sentejices, 
each containing a blank for insertion of a new word taught dfurlng 
the preceding week, are the dependent variable. 

It Is reported that the methods used tdfc teach word tpeanings 
are different in effectiveness (£<.00l). The^text method Is 
significantly better (£ < .001) than the other three methods for 
'Jx>th grade 'levels. Good readers perform significantly better 
*"(p < .001) than poor readers. The context method Is the pre - 
•ferred methpd for both these groups. There Is no significant 
* difference bet\veen IJ^e performance of boys and girls. Overall 
improvement ^or t^words taught is significant' (p < .001) for 

-both grade levels.^ ^ ^ 

J Findings are supportive of instruction in teaching word 

meanings, especially Instruction which includes using new words 
In sentences which provide examples of usage In the.context 
of familiar events. Associating new words^wlth familiar syno- 
nyms is also supported. Use of category labels and dictionary 
practice is not strongly supported. Results of the study indi- 
'cate that an Interactive model for cognitive im)cesses provides 
useful information for studies Investigating ^^aJaulary develop- 
ment. 



EFFECTS OF IMPOSED BACKGROUND NOISE' ON LISTEN- 
ING COMPREHENSION OF PRIMARY CHILDREN . x 

HANDELSMAli, Alary Crutchfield, Ed.D. University of Southern 
-Californiii, 1977*. Chairman: Profefesor Allen 
. • ' • > . . .■ 

Prob lefli . The purpose of this stjjdy was to observe third- 
grade students' listening achieveiiient in four different.auditory. 
environments. The four environments were: (1) ambient room 
noise; (2) ambient room noise with Imposed white noise; (3)ami- 
blent room noise with imposed playgroun'd noise; and (4) ambi- 
ent room noise with njus'ic. The auditory environment of ambient 
room noise alone was used as the control treatment. ' 

The dependent variable under study was the* total score of 
three subtests drawn from the Evan Wright Test of Listening . 
Comprehensibn (Ivhich consists of 10 subtests)r ^ 

Procedure . This study used a randomized contrpl -group 
posttest only design with intact classrooms. A random table 
of numbers was used to assign one of four 'groups to the contrdl 
condition (ambient roofri noi^e only) and each of the three others 
to on^ of the [three experimental conditions. It was assumed 
riiat each of the four groups was equivalent in listening coirtr 
prehension skills. No pretests of listening- skills wei*e admin- . 
istered to the groups nor were aSiy teacher ratings of students* 
listening comprehension ability employed. v . 

Treatment of the, data . A^ separate analysis of \cafiSfice test 
was conducted for ea^h of the three subparts ^f the measuring 
instrument (the Evan Wright Test of Listening Comprehension) 
as well as for (heR)tal score. Eacfi of the analyses of variance 
tested . the variability of the means of the four groups within the 
study. A one-way analysis of variance was used in this study 

since no preconceived interaction would be afil^Tto^ccur be- 
tween any of the four groups. The Scheffe procedure for both 
the .05 and .01 levels of significance was used to identify any 
differences between group means. A Cochran C and a Bartlett- 
Box F Test for Homogeneity of Variance was also used in the ^ 
. analysis. " ^ . 

Selected findings . The three hypotheses of the study were; 
(1) The imposition of white noise in a normal classroom setting 
will result in a significantly greate'r listening comprehension 
score by t^rd-gr.ade studeq^ than will ambient room noise 
alone. (2) The imposition of continuous playground noise in a 
normal classroom setting will result in- a significantly greater 
listening comprehension score by third-grade students than 
will, ambient room noise alone. (3) The imposition of music in 
a normal classroom setting will result iaa Significantly greater 
listening comprehensibn score by third-gi'a^e students than will 
(a) ambient room noise alone, (b) imposed white noise and am-^ 
bient room noise, and (c) imposed continuous playground noise 
and ambient room noise. The findings did not support the hy- 
potheses. 

Conclusions . The following copclusions were formulated: 
(1) In nornpljclassrooms most students filter out irrelevant 
features of me auditory environment. (2) The application of 
white noise to the educational setting does not, appear to result 
vin increased listening comprehension. (3) The 'mposition of 
contiriuOtis playground noi.se has no discerniblf ffect on listen- 
ing comprehension. (4) 'i he application of jnusic to the educa- 
tional setting does not appear to result in increased listening 
comprehension^ y 

Recommendations . (1) Students and teachers' should be given 
••opportunities to prove to themselves that noise does not signlfl- 
cantljrkffect listening comprehension. (2) Auditory training to 
identify environmental noises should be given to students so that 
they can more readily filter out noise not relatecf to a learning . 
task. (3) Students should be instructed that nois6 is a normal 
condition in a workjng wopW and that a certain level of noise Js 
aqjceptable. (4) The study sfibuld be replicated using' (a) in- 
creased intensities of auditory environment, (b) a population of 
children with auditory decoding and encocJing disabilities, and 
((f) different listenin^.tasks. 

" (Copie^vailable from Micrographics Department, Doheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA 90007.) 
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AN INVESTIGATION TO DETERMtNE FACTORS AFFECT- 
ING SELECTED KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S INVENTED 
SPELLING' 

MAYHE^. Dawn Carolyn, Ph.D. 
University ol Georgia, 1977 
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Purposes of this study werevto deteriWine factors affecting 
Spelling strategfes used by- kindergarten Children who know - 
letter names and to determine if three aJsuniptions selected, 
Irom earlier work in invented spelling were borne out by data 
obtained from selected pupilj. The £pejtfic fac!o--s investi- 
gated include: (1) knowledge of letter-sdundsf^ (2) reading 
readiness; and (3) sight vbcabulary. In addition, the si5elling 
strategies were analyzed to determine fifeqiiency of letters 
selected for long and short vowels. ; » ' 

The- term invented spelliii-;" refers tcj,the spelliiit^^ clril- 
dren devise within standard orthographyj for .spelling selected 
words. The spell i^ig is classified ^invented" because child ' 
strategies aj'e. obviously used. 

The sample. consisted of 106 kindergarten children in the 
.Pittsylvania and^Rockini^hani County School Syytenis (Virgiiua). 
AU pupils knew at least 20 n?nies of the letters of the alphabetf 

Standardizetl test.s :Kliuinistt."red^were The i\kjrp!U'-Uurrell 
Re ad i n g . R e ad i ne s s Anal y a i s . Phonemes, aiid ,The M et';'opoli tan 
Re adiness Test, Form jC^evel I. In .adrlitiun . DiiTlilnV^ Test 
to-identify hiarly 'Readcr^vwas used tQ clvtonniiv* si;;ht vocabu- 
lary and a measure lor phonc^nncally accVptablf- spelUni^s was 
^ devised by the. researcher. 

Th(? stand'Vvdiz^d tests were adrn- 
but tho siLjtit y(>cal)iil:try aiui spoilin;^ 
tered individually. Pupils were sluiwti 
cardt; and nskf-rd to read tht ::k V 
inthe aMalysis. i ^ 

To d«terrtMiae ^peliing.strategieW, each of 5a words v^js 
readf Sdidt iti a spntecco. and Uien i/jjt'»i*c.'f|. P'lijils srlcctt>d 
appropriate IcUoi-s-frofti 26 irdgn«;lii-. far'!*-i! \i'U<m s. 

Ansklysis of vAjriaoce was us<id t& testlbe-TiW research hy 




nisiin-iTl in >'.!r.alt i^rr-up 
iui'es V. ere' aisiiMi ai.- 
n v.ords on iiirli vidual 



iiuiiieat:;-^. Ill iKKiuion. in*' prt.'fliclive valur ni til,.- c-, )in[)i nation 
pUneasure.s used and t lie spr<Uin:.V ci tte»rton v.-.i:s^de{ermMt.nr 
bf a nVdtiplo stop-wise ri -ressi.m analysis: The .05 Icjvcfof 



H potheses. In addition, ihr prt.-dicti valur ni tli.- c- )inl)i r iUon 

"4. ■ . ,: 

probal^ility was utt^ed tu dei;i(rnat«/si.^:nincanco, Tlie remainini^ 
data were treated descriptively. 

'An analysis of the results revealed the folloA in-v- factors 
that sii^niticantly affect invented spellini^v*'^!) knov.-Ied-i' of 
lctter-.sounds: (2) reading; Toadiness; and (3) siidit vorab'n- ^' 
l^y: The analysis also revealed no si-nifieant difference be- 
^weeii male and female cliildren on llto speUint'; criterion. In 
addition, childre^n uho use the knowled-e of a closely rulatcd » 
phoneme to spell aphoneniefor whicli no letter name is obvious 
score slCTificantly luj^dier on tlie speUin«; measure, ^hc?' iden- 
tified facers also sii^nificantiy contribute to the predictive 
value of the spelling criterion. 

Further analysis of the ^a revealed that 03 percent of the 
subjects sylstematically used spelling stratetcies. Various 
, jevels of sophistication were e.xhibited and the foUowin^^ staj^es 
. were noted: Staj-e 1 - Some children (17 percent) made no at- 
tempt at spelling words. Stage 2 - Thirty-five percent of the 
subjects selected a letter representing- one phoneme, usually 
the initial oniB. Stage 3 - Two plionemes, the inftial and one ' 
froni various positions >vithin the word, were sJlectqd by 2^ 
percent of the children. Stage 4 n^ome children (10 percent 
B^-stematip^rfly selected the initial and final piionenie. Stage 5 - 
.These children (9 percent) included vowels bel^en the InUial 
and final phoneme. Stage 6 - The final stage wj?^ e.xemplified 
by children (4 percent) who had begun to spell sortle^vords cor-, 
r&ct\y. 

Overall evaluation of invented spelling indicates^at the 
•factors investigated (knowledge of letter-sounds, reading 
readiness, and sight word vocabiUary) do afiect invented .spell- 
ing and that children are using specific strategies in a system- 
atic way. Appai-ently, there are stages of invented sp^Uiug 
that represent various level's of sophistication. 

^ . ; • Order No. 77-29,788. 106 pages. 



GRAMMAR: FORWAlU) TO BASICS. AN ANALYSIS OF THE. 
INEFFECTIVENESS OF FORMAL GRAMMAR INSTRUCTION 
WITH A PROPOSAL /bR CHANGES^ GRAMMAR TEACH- 
ING AND A PRELttVf&ARY iFEASIBlLITY INVESTIGATION 
' ' Order No. 7730590 

pSBOIUrE. Chad Clinton, Ed.D. University of Massachusetts, 
1977. 24Bpp. Director: Professor, Earl Seidmaa ' ^ : 

,The purpose of this study was Jp lay, a7oundati6n for ch^g*: 
ing the views and/^niethods of Ehglisji teachers wh9 want to or 
h%ve to teach grammar. Nearly a century of educational re- 
search tias failed to prove positive relattonships bet^^een those 
narrow means of abstract sei^bajtce a^ialysis known as- formaT 
gramfiiar andUhe wider ai;ray of usage, mechanics, and com- 
munication skills which many teachers and citizens^ mean by 

the term grammar. - Base4 on ft variety of'research and lan- 
gua€;e.stufty sources, a vai-iety of explanations are given for . 
the Inadequacy of formal grammar inslru'ctioji, and. at the 
same time, a basis is established in theory and empirical re- 
search for alternative means fo^Jcaching, grammar. Th^ kinds 
and causes of students' errors a^reviewfed and seen to be 
rooted irj/j^e r for ma nee features outside the reach of grammatl-^ 
cal4ilS(ructTbn. Discussion of sentence thought and meaning 
and syntacUc^manipuLati'on for logical and rhetorical effectjs 
are (lighliglited as empirically proven meansQf or 'error reduc- ^ 
tlon and syntactic gro\vth. - 

Integrated with relevant findings froniTesearcji^terature 
are a number of points from the history oTgrammar teg^ching, 
showing^theyhistorical traidition of grammar teaching to be 
strikingly differejit from J he usual notion of traditional gram- 
mar teaching, Considc«ations of meaning, logic and rhetoric, 
*as well as of structure, are seen to have sturdieij historical 
roots than do the reductionist grammar textd which classify 
only formal characteristics of words' and sentenees# 'The.study 
also shows Uiat^schoQl children 4iave already mastered the syn- 
tactic 'competence described by both traditional or modern for'- 
mal grammars, usually by the age of four, Ihus helping to ex- 
plain why such Instruction does not affect student language 
performance. In contrast to early mastery of syntax, Itie study 
cites evidence that seariahtic competence develops more, slowly, 
p. compp.tenc^ whi'ih the Simplistic ^md shallow sentences of. 
grammar texts 'overlook. ' / * » 

Incorporating conclusions from Vygot'sky, Piaget, and^ 
^I^Euner, a theoretical foundation is developed for basing sen- 
tence study and production on the relation between thought and 
language. This foundation stresses meaning, motivation, and 
manipulation of thought, and language— rather than analysis of 
sentences which relies on abstract^ terminology and ruje's^ 
From tins empiric£^l and conceptual base, several criteria are 
developed ijnd used to assess grammar textbooks^ revealing^ 
their inadequacies. Seveh^principles, explained with etxamples 
of ol?erational implicatllflns, are then proposed as the basis for 
reconceiving and reforming ^amma,r- teaching. The results/of 
an implementation questionnaire iiidicate how each of thefse ' 
seven principles are followed by teachers who have taken a 
three credit in-service course called "Begone Dull Grammar I** 
The. principles stress having students produce, manipulate and 
^ study_sentences with pointed meanings, using a variety of single 
sentence composition forms, and integifating the sentence wgA 
with other^aspects c5f both language study, and the br^oader areas 
of the English currlcujjum. Teachers in thCrstudy reported im- 
plementing these changes in grammar teaching to a substantial 
• degree, over 80% indicating each' pirinclfle was implemented 
either somewhat, mostly, or always. Thus conclusions based 
on preii/ninary data suggest English teachers/can be persuaded, 
to replace traditional approaches to jprnial gr aril mar fnstruc- . 
tlon when given Vedsons to do so and alternitiye means to pur- 
sue' grammar objectives. Slightly less than 20% of the teachers 
reported encountering barriers to implementing the proposed 
' alternatives to formal grammar, despite their ^nitial estimate 
that external expectations would be far more potent tb force. 
When basics are taught In our schools they ought riot tp rely * 
upon the discredited content and. methods of for m^ grammar'. ^ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LISTENING AND MET ALISTENING 
SKILLS IN YOUNG CHILDREN Order No. 7800797 

* . . ' 
RYSBERG, Jane Ann*, Ph.D. Arizona State University, 1977. 
54pp. • ' / 

Three-, 5-, 7-, and 9-year-olds were presented with two 
listening tasks. i.The first task, in th& form of a tjame, was.de- 
srgnefljo assess (a) the child's ability to listen to Instructions, 
(b) the child's state of readiness lift relation to the demands of ' 
the task, and (c) the.^child*s performance on ihe .tiask under 

varying instructronalxonditions. The leCond task required the 
child to make juUijments on relative listenirfg difficultly^ when, 
presented an airray of ,nie talis teniiig tasks. By^ a\^G 9, children 
were still not able to achieve a pcri-ect performance on the 
Game Task. Yet, by age 5, the children understood many of 

■ the/metalistening va^riables for the Judgment Task. This fndi- 
cates that knowledge of listening variables alone does not de- 
^rmine performance. Thjree-year-olds achieved significantly 
/idvfer scores in botfi tho Game and Judgment Tasks tfian 5-',\ 

/ 7-, and 9-year-olds. Several hyix)theses were advanced to ac- . 

' count for the disparity in tlie performance of the youngest .chil- 
dren uSed in this study. V " 



A CONH>AlvISOi^ OF TU K A'l TrrUOFS OF KLKMFNTAin' 
CLASSlU)OM rFACdllHS IN lOWA AM) FXri'inS IX -rHK 
FIELD OF t.ANGUAGK AR j S TQWAHD CRFATIVF ril.'LF- 
E^PHF.SSION IN HELAr.JON TO OTHKR ASPKC'iS OF TIKK 
LAI^GUAGK ARTS GUI?1UCL*LUM 



SILDER1?KI^G GROSSMAN, riiorvl Ann, Ph.D. 
The Uni\\orsity of Iowa, -1977 . ' 

Supervisor: Professor Boaince A. Furner 

' "^The, purpose of this study wns to i\:i\u evid«:^ice r^iiardin^ the 
attitudes of leatMjers and experts "in the field of lan-uago arts 
toward creative self-e.Kpressioii in relation to mher aspects of 

^ the language arts curriculum. The data were gallierod to an- 
5wei the fc ll^A'rn;: er:.ionB: 1. Wliat r.re the a;titudes of ele- 
mentary grade teachers and expert.s in- the field of language " 
arts toward creative^feelf -expression? 2. Hovv do teachers or 
experts wlio hold differqnt attitudes toward creative Aelf- ' 
expression compare wijth regard to the- time/allocaticJis each 
gives to activities in a hypothetical languagd arts prigram for 
grades'^ -»6? 3. Do teachers and experts express silftilar atti-" 
tudes toward c,^iected philosophical statements concerning 
creative seH-e.spression? 4. Do teachecs and experts assign 
the sanip time allocations to various aspects of a hypothetical 
languaife arts program for grades K-6? 

A (Questionnaire- wa.s de.signed wh'.ch included a five-point, 
sixteen item, Likert-scale (responses randng from ''Strongly 

. Disagree" to "Strcmgly Agree;) covering inlportant issues re- . ^ 
lated to creative self-expression, ei^ht of whic^were designed 
to constitute a belief sefl toward -traditionaP views of the lan- 
guage arts' and eight'dedipied to constitute a Ijelief set toward 
creative self-expression; 2^ a hypothetical language arts prcT- 

. gram in which the. sample selected could indicate their pre-, 
ferred currlcular emphases by allocating one hundred ui?it^ of 
Mme over twelve act ivi ties ^ and 3) rt section dp.s^igned to eRcit 
ySemographic information. It was mailed ^o a random samt^le 

/of 299 Iowa elementary teachers and to 112 experts in the field 

f having met criteri^io establish scholarly oV research interest 
in the language arts curriculum. Of the 299 q-aestioimairos 
mailed to- leachers, ^38 (79.6 percent) were relurr,ed and in- 
cluded for analysis, while 69 (61.6 percent) of iUo experts, re- 
turned compleled questionnaires. '^ 



la order to determine differences betu-een the attitudes of ; 
teachers and experts, c^oss tabulations between the reisponses^^ 
of the groups were prepared for the responses tb each ttem on • 
the Likert-scale. Percentages of different responses were th^n 
developed as well as a chi-square tost of association, 

A one-way analysis of variance was employed to conipare .. 
how teachers with different attitudes* toward the items^on the 
Likert-scale regarciing creative self.-'expression airocated time .- 
over a hypollielical languaRO arts program. Identical analyses - 
were performed for the e.xpcrts. f V 

To examine the differences between c/xperts and teachers 
on the hypothetical language arlj^ proijrani the t-statistic was;^. 

employed, ' ' \ 

Based on the fjtati.stical' anaf>sis and- within the limitalwJns^ 
of the study, it can be concluded that:. 1: A greater percentage 
of teiichers than cxp^-rts agn>pd were neutrally UisiJObcti-- • ^ . 
toward-^aditiojial" views oj th«?1^nguage arts and a greater , . 
percenla-e of »»xi)orls iban [oacUcvs agreed wiUuitoins staled ^ 

positively tu\vard i reativ(f~se If -express] on.' 2, Fxperts niU)- 
cated significantly more .time units- to creaMve'self-expression 
activitic?^ while teachers allocated si^^r>ificantly more Lime unit,s 
to skill oriented activities, a. There is a trend for teaChers 
who ai;reed with creative self-expression items to allocate 
moj^ time tp creative self-expression activities J\nd those,who" 
w^ neutral or liisai^reecl tocteative solf-dxprpssion item^ t6* 
allocate more tin^e to skill-liJffvities. 4.'There^us a trend far 
teacher^ who disagreed to ■'traditio'n.'il" -items to alloca,te iiiore 
"time t^) creative self-e.^press^on adtivitics, whire those who 
agreed to '^traditional ■ items allocated more tinie to skill ac-* 
tivities. '5. Experts who did i^ot favor creative self-expressioji 
items at the expense of grammar and mechanics and believed^ 
that areas of thd language arts should \Je taught as separatp^ ^ 
cour.ses allocated more time to Functional writing. 6. Experts 
who favored'nraditional'- views of the language arts allocated ^ 
more time to skilLactivities. Ordef- No. 77-28,461 , 216 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE^FFECTS OF . SYMBOUC 
PLAY ON AURAL LANGUXGE cSlWPREHENSION IN FIVE-, 
STX- AND SEVEN-YEAR-OLD NATIVE AMERICAN 
CTHILDREN . . ^ C% No. 7727765 

SILVERN, Steven Bruce, Ph.D./ The University dlWisconsln- 
Madison, 1977. 98pp. Supervisor: ^jVssistant Proffes^r Thomas 
Daniels Yawkey / - 

The-present investigation hypothesized that children who 
were allowed-to act out a' story would be better able to recall 
the story than children who used puppets to represent the story. 
Evidence which was compiled on 120 Native American children, 
ages 5- 6- and 7-years, Indicated that the hypothesfs was not ' ■ 
supported. It seemed that both groups of children performed 
equallywell on a recall task.as measured by a cloze procedure.' . 

Furthermore, the tlpie when.the children played seemed not . 
to affect recall ability. Children's scores on the cloze proce- 
dure appeared to be comparable, despite treatment condlUoo.. 

While not considered a major finding, the main effect of age 
was found to be significant. The notion that younger children 
Tequlrfc special mediational considerations .was thus supported,. 

Significant effects we&e' found for the third major research . 
question; namely: Would play and temporal proximity ^Id 
younger children in the'comprehension task to a greater degree 
than older children? It appeared that there wei^ greater dif- 
ferences in play for the youngec children glvenThe ttoi^^^ ^ 
•play than differences for older children. It seemed^ possible 
that the puppets used during the story may have sbrved as an- 
appropriaie t:ue . Puppets used after the stoi:y may have only 
served as astoy. Older children, of course, appeaVed^ to do . 
equally well in all the conditions. 
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"an Analysis of three methods teaching sen- 
tence CONSTRUCTiON TO SLOW^- LEARNING EIGHTH 
GRADE STUDENT& IN A . SELECTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
i ' * .Order No. 7806761 

TOKrjES, 5rtice Alan, Ed.D. -The University of Florida, 1.977. 
147pp. Chairiharif D^. Vincent^lcGuire *v 

-The purpdse ol this; study vas to tfompuce three instructional 
methids in tea'cKlng^ eighth, grade stow learners how to write 
and recognize complete sentences and -how to write compound 
and complex sentences: '^e study identified poor writers by ^ 
academic performance during the first semester of eighth / 
gfade, by eighth grade state-wide te^t scorjes, by performance . - 
on a standardizecf rea^ing^testjiind by attendance. The study\, ♦ 
'attempted to antfwqr teese questions: J. What were the chaffac- , ' 
.terlstics of eighth ^rade students who. were judged to be in the 
lower fifth of their class? 2, How'accurately were the stu'dents 
sJshieduled into siovi, learner classes by writing ability? 3. What 
effect did the three instructional methods b|^e pn th^ ability 
of the students to recognize complete sentences? 4. What effect 
did thesthree instructiQU^al methods !iave on students' ability to 
Write 6/2ntences with more words per clause, more clauses 
per t-unit, more words per sentencfe, more t-units per- sen- ; 
tence, and more words per t-un\t? ' ^ 

The d«^sign of the study resembled the separate sample pre- 
test -posttest control group design but lacked randomizatiom 
"Students were nobsciyidomly assigned to the classes, bist the 
treatment was rantionily assigned to the classes. ' ^ 

The null hypotheses which were tested may be summarized 
a^ follows: Hypdtheses 1-6. There is no significant^ correla- 
tion between writing ability and 1) ability to recogn^J^e dfomplete 
sentences; 2) knowledge of grammar; 3) reading grade level; 
4) first semiester grade point average; 5) first semester days 
absent from school; 6) st^-wide test scores. Hypothesis 7. 
There is no significant cmference in the mean wi*iting ability 
of students in the tttree experimental groups, the one control 
group, and the vesf ol the student population at the ^eginning \ 
of eighth grade. Hypotheses 8-14. Therejs no significant 
improvement in any of the three experimental groups and one 
control group in their abilities to 8). write sentences with more ^ 
words per clause; 9) write sentences with more clauses per 
t-unlt; 10) write sentences with more words per ti-unit; 
ll\ write sentences with more words per t-unit;* 12) write sen- 
tences with more wdrds per sentence; 13) recognize complete 
sentences; 14) know more traditional gramjn^jj^ and granjinar 
terminolc^. Hypothesis 15. There is no sig^^Xlcant difference 
in amount of improvement among any of ^e e^qperimental groups 
in hypotheses eight Chrough fourteen above. 

Data^w^ere collected on all eighth graders enrolled at the 
^ school and pr'e- and posttests were administered to the three 
• experimental groups and one control group. Correlation was 
made by use of Pear on's prmmct-moment correlation. Sig- 
nificant difference and signiffcant improvement was calculated 
by use of student's t. 

Five of the^six characteristics, 'sentence recognition, grarp- 
mar knowledge, reading ferade IjBvel, first semester g-rade point 
average, ^d state-wide test scored w^re corrfelatfid witli writing 
ability at the .05 leveL Students were scheduled into remedial 
cUsscB on the basis of writing ability forty percent of the time. 

The data showed that* combining direct inKtnir.tinn and 

revision during the same class period to £e f^y. 
which students were able to improve their wnt.Sg s.gn.f.cantly, 
In only one case was there a significant difference ,n amount 
of improvement in comparison to l"^ other experimental 
methods. 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODSVOF TEACHl^fG SPELL-r 
mb: AS ADMINIStERED TO LOW ABIIilTY NINTH-GRADE 
STUDEN'TS \ Order No! 77310.94 ^ 

* WESTON, Paul Francis; Ph.D. Brighaifi Young University, 
1977. I47jpp^ Phairmah: Ruth K. Hamnioad • . 

~ »r ■ . ■ ■ ■ \ "* • ' " 

The piirpose of this stjidy was to deteittmine; if the Vi'suallfea- 

tion Impress Method (VI?^) or the test-st\idy-tpst method of 
■ teaching spelling 'significantly improvecl the spgjl ling achieve-, 
ment, over a:.13-week period, of low^ ability luntK-grade stu- 
dents at Oak^Grove High School in*San Jos^, Qalifdrnia. Sub- - 
jects consisted of 41 randomly selected students. Achievement 
was measured i^ a pre; post-te-s^t' design mt^ the spelling Sub- 
tests of ihfKvkiT ^nd CT^ and ^ teachej^-^ade tesL. In order 
to determine significance, f-tests were utflized. ^: . ' 
' ' Results indicated that botl^^he Visualizatfon^Inipress Method 
(VIM) and the test -study -test method had a positive effect on' 
spelling achievement when u?^ed m conjunction wltlt^otor-]^er - 
ccptual activ ities ' h \vas conduced tji^t VE.l and Lie teit-btudy 
test method of spelling instruction ^Sre ef^cttve in improving 
the spelling achievement of low ability 'ninth -grade students 
when used in conjunction with motor-p'ferCeptual activities: 
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